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SUNDAY AT SEA. 

Ye gentlemen of England who live at home at ease, 
Ah ! little do ye think upon the dangers of the seas. 
So runs the well-known glee ; and how true it is 
that not only the dangers, but the entire life of 
those who ‘occupy their business in great waters,’ 
are utterly unknown and wunimagined by the 
great majority of those who live at home at 

ease, 

Take a lookout over the gleaming waters of 
the Channel: see that tall ship slowly moving 
across the horizon, silent, dignified, conscious of 
her strength; the white water curling brightly 
off her bow; her snowy canvas swelling before 
the breeze with tender curves and gentle alter- 
nations of light and shade. ‘How beautiful!’ we 
say. And we stand and gaze until the ever- 
increasing distance makes it but a pale shadow on 
the dim horizon line. It has excited our admira- 
tion more, perhaps, than most objects which pass 
beneath our gaze; for he who can look upon a 
gallant ship in full sail on a sunny sea without 
pleasure is indeed but a dull soul. But has it 
never struck us how utterly beyond our know- 
ledge is the ship itself? It is a sealed book to us ; 
we see its exterior—we cannot scan its page. It 
is an utterly unknown life ; few can say with cer- 
tainty, as men can, and do, of the habits of those 


with whose lives they are familiar: ‘Ah! now. 


they will be doing so-and-so ;’ for only those 
who are initiated into the mysteries of the sea 
can follow the sailor in his daily and nightly 
round, 

But amidst all this blank desert of ignorance 
there is one green spot: in the vast empty vault 
of darkness which shadows the lives of our sailor- 
loved ones from us, there shines one peculiarly 
bright and lovely star—the star which draws the 
gaze of those on land and those at sea equally 
heavenward—the star of the Sabbath. For afloat, 
as on shore, there rise from the lips of men the 
same prayers for pardon, help, and peace, couched 
in the same simple words; the same hymns of 
praise, with the very tunes which in many 


instances we first heard from our mothers’ lips ; 
and many a heart flies back over those thousand 
miles of ocean to join with other hearts, which 
in their turn are going forth to meet them guided 
by the spirit of love. 

I remember well the first Sunday I spent at sea. 
Our hearts were still aching from the strain which 
had broken all the ties which bound us to home ; 
England was hardly yet out of sight; the echo 
of that saddest of all words, ‘Good-bye,’ was still 
ringing in our ears, and the well-known prayers 
brought back vividly to our minds the surround- 
ings inseparably connected with them in our young 
lives: the parish church, the familiar faces, the 
village where our boyhood had been spent, each 
humble cottage, each shady tree, each barn and 
hovel. Buta Sunday at sea in the service of Her 
Majesty, though affording us this one great and 
precious link with our loved ones at home, cannot 
be said under all circumstances to continue the 
resemblance. There are conditions under which 
divine worship is conducted afloat which are 
utterly without parallel in the house of God 
ashore. The wind may roar and the squalls may 
burst savagely upon the high-pitched roof of the 
church ; but the congregation is unaffected by the 
circumstance, save for sundry fears and anxieties 
as to the means of getting home dry-shod. But 
what if the edifice itself were to begin to roll and 
sway itself about in such bewildering fashion as 
to make the locality of each individual worshipper 
a matter of anxious doubt and difficulty? What 
if the very element on which it stood were to 
strive its utmost to increase the disorder ? 

We had two separate and distinct kinds of 
divine worship on board, specially adapted to 
the exigences of the matter. One was known 
among us as ‘Sit-down’ church; the other as 
‘Stand-up’ church. When the wind was fair 
and the sea smooth, when the sky was clear and 
the sun bright, when the surface of the ocean 
was reflecting from myriads of dimpling wave- 
lets the brilliant hue and glancing beams of the 
firmament above, then Sunday at sea showed no 
very striking contrast to the day of rest ashore. 
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The services of the church were prefaced by the 
service of the state known to us as ‘divisions, 
when a careful and searching inspection of ship 
and crew was carried on in grave and decorous 
silence by captain, commander, and senior lieu- 
tenant. The blue-jackets and marines, drawn up 
on the upper deck, stood at ease ‘toeing a line’ 
with almost mathematical accuracy, gravely bow- 
ing to each other with unmoved faces as the 
ship rolled slowly upon the gently heaving sur- 
face of the sea; while the officers not actually 
on duty grouped themselves picturesquely, but 
with no attempt at regularity, under or abaft 
the bridge, and remained silent spectators of the 
function, or conversed in whispers apart, The 
temptation to illicit skylarking was often too 
great for the weak minds of the midshipmen ; 
and suppressed forms of mild practical jokes were 
perpetrated on any of their number whose appear- 
ance, attitude, or dress seemed to encourage such 
a proceeding; otherwise, the silence that pre- 
vailed was broken only by an occasional order 
from the officer of the watch on the bridge. 

‘Divisions’ over, the crew would disperse for 
a short time while the order to ‘rig church’ 
was carried out. In a large frigate, this was 
always done upon the maindeck, the principal 
gun-carrying deck, that is, of the ship, thoroughly 
protected from wind and rain by the upper deck 
above it. Here accommodation was provided for 
the men, some five hundred in number, by plac- 
ing capstan bars and planks across inverted ‘ wash- 
deck tubs,’ affording thus a kind of rough-and- 
ready form on which to sit. These were placed 
‘athwartships,’ across the breadth of the deck, 
while chairs were arranged farther aft for the 
senior and junior officers, who generally sat on 
opposite sides of the deck. The chaplain, who 
on board ship is known by a thousand more or 
less irreverent names—Padre, Sky-pilot, &c.—is 
supplied with a portable apparatus as nearly akin 
to the reading-desk of the shore as the wit of a 
ship’s carpenter can devise. This is also ‘rigged’ 
in a commanding position between the officers 
and men. 

All being reported ready to the commander, 
the order is given to ‘toll the bell;’ and forth- 
with the sentry begins to thump slowly and 
monotonously upon the ship’s bell, the clapper 
of which is held in the hand and used as a 
hammer, instead of the bell itself being swung. 
The men are marched off to their places, the 
officers take their seats, the captain comes out of 
his cabin, the chaplain enters his desk, and the 
familiar and solemn words of the service fall 
upon the ear, accompanied in this case by the 
muffled groaning of the ship as she sways before 
the pressure of the breeze. The responses are, 
as a rule, not loudly or distinctly made, but 
merely muttered ; whereas, were all that congre- 
gation of men fully imbued with the spirit of 
prayer, a great and emphatic stream of suppli- 
cation should ascend from that compact parish 


to the throne of Him who rules the raging of the 


sea, But when the time arrives for Praise, then, . 


provided that the tune is well known and popu- 
lar, the blue-jackets break into a burst of song, 
often most harmonious, always admirable from 
the power and richness of the volume of sound, 
and in which many may be noted taking, with 
well-trained accuracy, the tenor and even the alto 
parts. This is sometimes led by a small har. 


-monium; sometimes, should the ship be large 


enough to possess one, by the ship’s band. Then 
follows, as on shore, the sermon; but when at 
last the blessing has been given, and ere the 
more seriously inclined have risen from their 
knees, the loud imperative order comes from the 
lips of the commander, ‘Boatswain’s mate, pipe 
down!’ the shrill trill of that petty officer’s 
whistle is instantly raised, in obedience to the 
mandate, and officers and men leave the main- 
deck, which is speedily cleared of its Sunday 
paraphernalia. 

This, however, was fine-weather worship, when 
we could all meet in prayer without hindrance. 
But there came Sundays when the conditions 
were far otherwise—when the wind was shriek- 
ing and whistling with fiendish uproar through 
spars and rigging ; when the waves were roaring 
and hissing, striking with the force and thud of 
a steam-hammer against the bows of the labour- 
ing ship, which herself added to the din by the 
indescribable moans and groans and cracks by 
which she gave expression to her indignation 
at such unfair treatment. She would writhe and 
wallow, would plunge and roll, would tremble 
and stop, and then make a still more furious 
rush forward, until all thought of divine worship 
in the usual form was out of the question. These 
were the days of ‘Stand-up’ church, and now 
the elaborate arrangements of the fine-weather 
function were conspicuously absent. The main- 
deck ports were closed, to keep out the hissing 
and angry seas, and the only light came from 
the hatchways above, many of them closed by 
gratings. All stood, officers and men alike ; and 
those who had experience of such things kept 
their eyes on a handy ringbolt or friendly betes 
ing of a gun, anything, in fact, to which they 
might cling should the motion of the ship become 
too violent even for well-trained sea-legs, Then 
the chaplain, no longer trusting himself within 
the compass of his reading-desk, but clinging 
with all the strength of one arm to an iron 
stanchion supporting the deck above, lifted up 
his feeble voice in opposition to those of the 
strident elements, which seemed to unite in the 
effort to smother his solemn tones with their 
demoniac uproar, lest they should wing their 
way upwards and attain their goal. No sermon 
now, no hymns, no litany, just the simple morn- 
ing prayers, and the men are dismissed to find 
what comfort they can on the close, musty, dark, 
wet decks. 

But the Sundays really pregnant with disaster 
were those when it was impossible for the com- 
manding officer to estimate with certainty the 
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SUNDAY AT SEA. 


superior advisability of either form of service. 
It would be bright and sunny, the upper deck 
dry and warm, the seas perhaps rather high and 
long, and the ship inclined to roll and wallow 
as she sped across them ; but it was a great thing 
to have the men inspected on deck and to keep 
the maindeck ports open for ventilation and for 
light. ‘Divisions’ would certainly be upon the 
upper deck; but now there was a distinctly 
humorous element imported into the otherwise 
serious function. The marines from their double 
line no longer bowed to each other gravely and 
gently, but uncertainly and with exaggerated 
emphasis. The ship would roll heavily to star- 
board, and the ‘Joeys’ on that side of the vessel, 
facing ‘inboard, would assume such an_ acute 
angle with the deck as to make one think that 
they were rehearsing a gymnastic drill of more 
than usual interest ; while the opposite line on 
the port-side were trying to touch the deck with 
the backs of their heads while standing at atten- 
tion. But in a moment all this would be re- 
versed; the old ship would give a staggering 
pitch, inclining all the line aft, and seriously 
compromising the steadfastness of not a few; 
and would then roll over to port with such un- 
expected suddenness that the most accomplished 
sea-dogs would hang fire for a moment, and the 
waverers fall helplessly on the deck and roll away 
to leeward. The efforts of the remainder, who 
retained their footing, to appear as if they were 
unaware of and did not enjoy the misfortune 
of their comrades, would require the pencil of 
a Caldecott to depict. 

Even the inspecting march of the captain, 
commander, and attendant satellites, usually con- 
ducted with great gravity, solemnity, and stern- 
ness, had an element of uncertainty imparted to 
it which seriously impaired its dignity; and 
the ‘fetching away’ of one or two of the party 
to leeward in a direction obviously opposed to 
their intentions and wishes, and the sprawlin: 
lurches of others, are sure to be immensely enjoye 
by the junior members of the gunroom mess. I 
recollect once how our commodore, a man of 
small stature, but unusual bulk, came up the 
after hatchway one stormy morning, and had 
hardly planted one foot upon the slippery deck, 
when his heel shot away from under him with 
the roll of the ship, and he sat down with all 
the weight of his sixteen stone and with ter- 
rific suddenness upon the deck, to the great 
detriment of his comfort and his dignity. 

Divisions over, the question had to be settled, 
‘Stand-up’ or ‘Sit-down’ church? ‘Stand-up’ 
was the safer, no doubt; but there were argu- 
ments in favour of ‘Sit-down’ as well, One such 
Sunday is clearly graven in my memory. We 
were running some ten or eleven knots almost 
dead before the wind, with stun’-sails set on both 
sides ; our speed will show that the wind was 
strong ; we were leaping from one long sea to 
another, and if the good old ship could do nothing 
else, she could roll. Her gifts in that particular 
were truly marvellous. She would go over with 
along heavy lurch until the water was bubbling 
up through her lee scupper-holes ; while, if you 
looked through a weather-port, you stared right 
up into the sky above ; and just when everybody 
had made up his mind that she had reached her 
limit on that roll, and would go no farther, she 


would hang fire for a minute, as if to consider 
the matter, and then, with a little kick, would go 
another degree farther, out of pure mischief. 
That last kick settled everybody. The steward 
would roll out of his berth, pursued by a clatter- 
ing crowd of revolting plates and dishes; the 
cook would shoot out of the ‘galley’ with the 


‘boiling contents of half-a-dozen capsized mess- 
‘kettles washing over him; ship’s boys and mid- 


shipmen would take frightful headers down 
as hatchways with an apparent impossi- 
ility of being ever seen again alive; the sixty- 
eight-pound shot would leap from their racks, and 
bound in wild excitement across the maindeck, 
carrying terror and disaster in their track; the 
sea-chests would start off from their apparently 
immovable positions on the lower deck, and 
indulge in a frantic bacchanalian orgie, which 
usually ended in one or two of them being pre- 
cipitated into the hold. Nevertheless, on this 
particular occasion the sun was bright and the 
weather delicious; and in an evil moment, the 
order was given to ‘rig church’ for the more 
elaborate form of worship. 

Our troubles commenced at once, even while 
the bell was a-tolling and before the service was 
begun. It had already been noted as an ominous 
circumstance that the men who were carrying the 
reading-desk to its proper station fell down in a 
heap with that structure on the top of them, and 
loudly broke the third commandment in conse- 
quence ; but the order had been given, and must 
be obeyed. Our boys, a goodly row of stalwart 
lads, were drawn up aft, opposite the wardroom 
skylight, which was wide open for air and light ; 
they were under the charge of a ship’s corporal, 
and they ‘toed a line’ with admirable regularity 
and discipline under that strict petty-oflicer’s eye. 
But even the eye of a ship’s corporal is of no avail 
against the laws of nature. The old ship pre- 
pared for action ; she gave one of her long heavy 
rolls—down, down, down she went; the boys 
were taken unawares; they started all together 
on a fatal slide ; there was nothing to bring them 
up until they caught the coaming of the skylight 
with their toes ; their pace increased, and tripping 
on the treacherous coaming, they went headlong 
down the open skylight, and fell crashing on the 
wardroom table below ; while at the same momen 
a Portuguese midshipman whom we had on b 
shot, head first, into the big drum, which was hang- 
ing up on the opposite side of the deck, and went 
rattling, booming, and banging away to leeward, 
with that unmanageable instrument, amidst a 
shout of smothered laughter from those around. 
Roundly did the first lieutenant rate the unfortu- 
nate corporal for not keeping the boys in order. 
It was nothing to him that that functionary was 
hanging on, nails, teeth, and eyelids, to a ringbolt, 
to save himself from a similar fate. He was put 
there to keep order, and he must do his duty, 
even should the skies fall. Gradually, order is 
restored; the boys are marched off to their 
places ; the men take their seats on the impro- 
vised forms; the officers sit down with some 
misgivings on their respective chairs; and the 
Padre commits himself to the protection of his 
reading-desk with a gleam of satisfaction on his 
face at noticing that it was securely lashed to his 
friend the stanchion, and service began. 


At first, all went well. The men managed to 
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keep pretty steady, though, if the topmost man 
of the row slipped, he bore down upon the next 
man, who leaned heavily upon the next, and so 
imperilled the entire row. When we stood up, 
too, a chair would now and again begin to slide 
down the incline of the deck; but it was arrested 
at once by the owner. We got through the Psalms 
and First Lesson without any serious interruption, 
though the tendency of some of our chairs to 
skate off without notice made it almost an impos- 
sibility to attend, and caused us serious anxiety, 
the more so as a sea had occasionally Pe woe | : 
up through the ports and made the decks more 
slippery than ever. We had reached the middle 
of the Second Lesson, when our chief-engineer 
suddenly started off on his chair at the top of 
a terrific roll, at a hand-gallop. He was a very 
tall man, with unusually me legs, and his only 
hope of salvation would have been to rise in- 
stantly—a difficult matter, when your chair has 
commenced its career and the angle of the deck is 
increasing every moment—and, abandoning his 
seat, to seek security by grasping the nearest 
fixture, But our gallant chief lost his head. He 
madly tucked his long legs up on each side of 
his chair, and, with horror depicted on his coun- 
tenance, bore straight down upon the wardroom 
skylight with a velocity far beyond that of a 
Canadian tobogganer. It seemed that nothing but 
a miracle could save him from the fate of the 
boys ; but, aaene his danger, he threw him- 
self sideways off his conveyance just as he reached 
the fatal coaming, and managed to cling to it with 
such a frenzied grasp as to arrest his own down- 
ward progress, while the chair went bounding 
into the wardroom, and, smashing a swinging 
lamp, deluged with oil the me log, which 
had been left open on the table, and utterly 
ruined it. 

But the disaster of the chief engineer was, a 
second or two after, swallowed up and blotted 
out by the ruinous calamity which involved the 
whole ship’s company in its malignant embrace. 
The roll which had well-nigh brought him to 
destruction was indeed terrific, and many a mess- 
mate had been on the verge of following him 
down that fatal slide ; but the old ship was now 
on her mettle, and her counter-roll was a master- 
piece. Over, over, over she went, till the terrified 
occupants of the remaining chairs rose hastily and 
clung with feverish tenacity to guns, tackles, or 
bolts, and so saved themselves, while their chairs 
went rattling down the incline without them. 
But the ship’s company were in a far different 
position. Up went her port side to the very 
skies; down sank the starboard side till the 
seas bubbled and seethed through her wide open 

rts; then she hesitated a moment, the men 
euites on to their seats like grim death, feeling 
well that they were on the brink of a catastrophe ; 
and then she gave her little kick, and lay down 
a fathom or so farther. That settled the matter ; 
and with one terrific rattling crash, the mass of 
men, blue-jackets, marines, and boys went swoop- 
ing away in one indescribable and chaotic ruin, 
head over heels, into the lee scuppers, followed 
by wash-deck tubs, capstan bars, planks, round- 
shot, and every movable thing on board the ship ; 
and as they lay there inextricably mixed, en- 


tangled, huddled up, piled three or four deep on 
top of each other, three great green seas came 


roaring in through the weather-ports im tuns of 
water, and washed them all down just as thor- 
oughly as if they had been overboard. After 
that, we piped down. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 
CHAPTER III.—ARCADIA. 


THE village of Whitestrand, on the Suffolk coast 
—an oasis in a stretch of treeless desert—was, 
and is, one of the remotest and most primitive 
spots to be found anywhere on the shores of 
England. ‘The railways, running inland away 
to the west, have left it for ages far in the 
lurch; and even the two or three belated 
roads that converge upon it from surrounding 
villages lead nowhere. It is, so to speak, an 
absolute terminus. The World’s End is the 
whimsical title of the last house at Whitestrand. 
The little river Char that debouches into the 
sea just below the church, with its scattered 
group of thatched cottages, cuts off the hamlet 
effectually with its broad estuary from the low 
stretch of reclaimed and sluice-drained pasture- 
land of wiry grass that rolls away to southward. 
The very name Whitestrand, as old as the days 
of the Danish invasion of the East Anglian plain, 
at once describes the one striking and noteworthy 
feature of the entire district. It has absolutely 
no salient point of its own of any sort, except 
the hard and firm floor of pure white sand 
that extends for miles and miles on either side 
of the village. 

All Whitestrand—what there was left of it— 
belonged to Mr Wyville Meysey. His family 
had bought the manor and estate a hundred 
years before, when the banking firm of Meysey’s 
in the Strand was in the first heyday of its 
financial glory. Unhappily for him, his par- 
ticular ancestor, a collateral member of the great 
house, had preferred the respectable position of 
a country gentleman to an active share in the 
big concern in London. From that day forth, 
the sea had been steadily eating away the 
Meysey estate, till very little was left of it 
now but salt marsh and sandhills and swampy 
pasture-lands, 

It was Tuesday when Hugh Massinger and 
Warren Relf set sail from the Tower on their 
voyage in the Mud-Turtle down the crowded tidal 
Thames ; on Thursday morning, two pretty girls 
sat together on the roots of an old gnarled poplar 
that overhung the exact point where the Char 
empties itself into the German Ocean. The 
Whitestrand poplar, indeed, had formed for 
three centuries a famous landmark to seafaring 
men who coast round the inlets of the Eastern 
Counties. 

The elder of the two girls who sat together 
picturesquely on this natural rustic seat was dark 
and handsome, and so like Hugh Massinger him- 
self in face and feature, that no one would have 
had much difficulty in recognising her for the 
second cousin of whom he had spoken, Elsie 
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Challoner. Her expression was more earnest and 
serious, to be sure, than the London poet’s; her 
type of beauty was more tender and true; but 
she had the same large melting pathetic eyes, 
the same melancholy and chise a mouth, the 
same long black wiry hair, and the same innate 
grace of bearing and manner in every movement 
as her distinguished relative. The younger girl, 
her pupil, was fairer and shorter, a pretty and 
delicate blonde of eighteen, with clear blue eyes 
and wistful mouth, and a slender but dainty 
girlish figure. They sat hand in hand on the 
roots of the tree, half overarched by its hollow 
funnel, looking out together over the low flat 
sea, whose fresh breeze blew hard in their faces, 
with the delicious bracing coolness and airiness 
age to the shore of the German Ocean. 

here is no other air in all England to equal 
that strong air of Suffolk; it seems to blow 
right through and through one, and to brush 
away the dust and smoke of town from all one’s 
pores with a single whiff of its clear bright 
purity. 

‘How do you think your cousin’ll come, 
Elsie?’ the younger girl asked, twisting her big 
straw hat by its strings carelessly in her hands. 
‘I expect he’ll drive over in a carriage from 
Daw’s from the Almundham Station.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, dear, the elder and 
darker answered with a smile.—‘ But how awfully 
interested you seem to be, Winifred, in this cele- 
brated cousin of mine! What a thing it is for 
a man to be a poet! You’ve talked of nothing 
else the whole morning.’ 

Winifred laughed. ‘Cousins are so very rare 
in this part of the country, you see,’ she said 
Qany: ‘We don’t get sight of a cousin, 
you know—or, for the matter of that, of any 
other male human being, erect upon two legs, 
and with a beard on his face—twice in a twelve- 
month, A live youn man in a tourist suit 
is quite a rarity, I declare, nowadays.—And then 
a poet too! I never in my life set eyes yet upon 
a genuine all-wool unadulterated poet.—And you 
say he’s handsome, extremely handsome !’ 

‘Winifred! Winifred! you naughty bad girl!’ 
Elsie laughed out, half in jest and ‘half in earnest, 
‘moderate your rag, 95 You’ve got no sense 
of propriety in you, | do believe—and no respect 
for your instructress’s dignity either. I oughtn’t 
to let you talk on like that.—But as it’s 
only Hugh, after all, I a ag it really doesn’t 
matter. I look upon Hugh, Winnie, like my 
own brother.’ 

‘What a jolly name—Hugh !’ Winifred cried, 
enthusiastically. ‘It goes so awfully well to- 
gether, too, Hugh Massinger. There’s a great 
deal in names going well together. I wouldn’t 
marry a man called Adair, now, Elsie, or O’Dowd, 
either, not if a were to pay me for it (though 
why you should pay me, I’m sure I don’t know), 
for Winifred Adair doesn’t sound a bit nice ; and 
yet Elsie Adair goes just beautifully.—Winifred 
Challoner—that’s not bad, either. Three syllables, 
with the accent on the first. Winifred Massinger 
—that sounds very well too ; best of all, perhaps. 
I shouldn’t mind marrying a man named 
Massinger.’ 

‘ Other things equal,’ Elsie put in laughing. 

‘Oh, of course he must Kove a moustache,’ 


Winifred went on in quite a serious voice, 


‘Even if a man was a poet, and was called 
Massinger, and had lovely eyes, and could sing 
like a nightingale, but hadn’t a moustache—a 
beautiful, long, wiry, black moustache, like the 
curate’s at Snade—I wouldn’t for the world so 
much as look at him. No close-shaven young 


man_need apply. I insist upon a moustache as 
absolutely indi 


ispensable. Not red: red is quite 
inadmissible. If ever I marry—and I en fw I 
shall have to, some day, to please papa—l shall 
lay it down as a fixed point in the settlements, 
or whatever you call them, that my husband 
must have a black moustache, and must bind 
himself down by contract beforehand as long as 
I live never to shave it 

Elsie shaded her eyes with her hand and looked 
out seaward, ‘I shan’t let you talk so any more, 
Winnie,’ she said, with a vigorous effort to be 
sternly authoritative. ‘It isn’t right; and you 
know it isn’t. The instructress of youth must 
exert her authority. We ought to be as grave as 
a couple of church owls,—What a funny small 
sailing-boat that is on the sea out yonder! A 
regular little tub! So flat and broad! She’s the 
roundest boat I ever saw in my life. How she 
dances about like a walnut-shell on the top of the 
water !’ 

‘Oh, that’s the Mud-Turtle !’ Winifred cried 
eagerly, anxious to display her nautical knowledge 
to the full extent before Elsie, the town-bred 
governess, ‘She’s a painter’s yawl, you know. 
I’ve seen her often. She belongs to an artist, a 
marine artist, who comes this way every summer 
to sketch and paint mud-banks,’ 

‘She’s coming in here now, I think,’ Elsie 
murmured, half aloud.—‘O no; she’s not; she’s 
gone beyond it, towards the point at Walbers- 
wick,’ 

‘That’s only to tack,’ Winifred answered with 
conscious pride in her superior knowledge. ‘She’s 
got to tack because of the wind, you know. 
She’ll come up the creek as soon as she catches 
the breeze. She’ll luff soon.—Look there, now ; 
they’re luffing her. Then in a minute they ‘ll 
put her about a bit, and tack again for the creek’s 
mouth.—There you are, you see: she’s tacking, as 
I told you.x—That’s the artist, the shorter man in 
the sailor’s jersey. He looks like a common A.B. 
when he’s got up so in his seafaring clothes ; 
but when you hear him speak, you can tell at 
once by his voice he’s really a gentleman. I 
don’t know who the second man is, though, the 
tall man in the tweed suit—he’s not the one that 
generally comes—that’s Mr Potts. But, oh, isn’t 
he handsome! I wonder if they’re going to sail 
close alongside. I do hope they are. The water’s 
awfully deep right in by the poplar here. If they 
turn up the creck, they’ll run under the roots 
just below us.—They seem to be making signs 
to us now.—Why, Elsie, the man in the tweed 
suit’s waving his hand to you!’ 

Elsie’s face was crimson to look upon. As the 
instructress of youth, she felt herself distinctly 
discomposed. ‘It’s my cousin,’ she cried, jumping 
up in a tremor of excitement and waving back to 
him eagerly with her tiny handkerchief. ‘It’s 
Hugh Massinger! How very delightful! He 
must have come down by sea with the painter.’ 

‘They ’re going to run in just close by the tree,’ 
Winifred exclaimed, quite excited also at the 
sudden apparition of the real live poet. ‘O Elsie, 
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doesn’t he just look poetical! A man with a face 
and eyes like that couldn’t help writing poetry, 
even if he didn’t want to. He must be a friend 
of Mr Relf’s, I suppose. What a lovely, romantic, 
poetical way to come down from London—tossing 
about at sea in a glorious breeze on a wee bit of a 
tub like that funny little Mud-Turtle !’ 

By this time, the yawl, with the breeze in her 
sails, had run rapidly before the wind for the 
mouth of the river, and was close upon them by 
the roots of the poplar. As it neared the tree, 
Hugh stood up on the deck, bronzed and ruddy 
with his three days’ eer | and called out 
cheerily in a loud voice: ‘Hillo, Elsie, this is 
something like a welcome! We arrive at the 
port, after a stormy passage on the high seas, and 
are met at its mouth by a deputation of the 
leading inhabitants. Shall we take you on board 
with your friend at once, and carry you up the 
rest of the way to Whitestrand ?” 

Elsie’s heart came up into her mouth. She 
would have given the world to be able to cry out 
cordially : ‘O Hugh, that’d be just lovely;’ but 
propriety and a sense of the duties of her position 
compelled her instead to answer in a set voice : 
‘Well, thank you; it’s ever so kind of you, 
Hugh ; but we’re here in our own grounds, you 
know, already.—This is Miss Meysey, Winitred 
Meysey : Winnie, this is my cousin Hugh, dear. 
Now you know one another—Hugh, I’m so 
awfully glad to see you !’ 

Warren Relf turned the bow toward the tree, 
and ran the yawl close alongside till her tiny 
taffrail almost touched the roots of the big poplar. 
‘That’s better,’ he said.—‘ Now, Massinger, intro- 
duce us. You do it like a Lord Chamberlain, I 
know.’ 

‘You won’t come up with us, then, Miss Chal- 
loner?’ asked Hugh. 

Elsie bent her head. ‘We mustn't,’ she said 
candidly, ‘though I own I should like it. It’s so 
very long since I’ve seen you, Hugh. Where are 
you going to stop at in the village? You must 
come up this very afternoon to see me.’ 

Hugh bowed a bow of profound acquiescence. 
‘If you say so,’ he answered with less languor 
than his wont, ‘your will is law. We shall 
certainly come up.—I suppose I may bring my 
friend Relf with me—the owner and skipper of 
this magnificent and luxurious vessel ?—We’ve 
had the most delightful passage down, Elsie. I 
never in my life felt anything like it. The blood 
of the old Sea-kings comes up in my veins, and 
I’ve been rhyming “viking” and “Viking,” and 
“striking” and “diking,” ever since we got well 
clear of London Bridge, till this present moment. 
—I shall write a volume of Sonnets of the Sea, 
and dedicate them duly to you—and Miss 
Meysey.’ 

for Winifred, with a red rose spreading over 
all her face, she said nothing ; but twirling her 
hat still in her hand, she gazed and gazed open- 
eyed, and almost open-mouthed—except that an 
open mouth is so very unbecoming—upon the 
wonderful stranger with the big dark eyes, who 
had thus —_ ed down from the clouds upon 
the manor of Vhitestrand. 

‘I'll put her in nearer,’ Warren Relf said 
quietly, after a few minutes, glancing with mute 
admiration at Elsie’s beautiful face and slim 
figure.—We’ll lie by here for half an hour, 


Hugh, and if you prefer it, I’ll put you ashore, 
and you can walk up through the grounds of the 
Hall, while I navigate the ship to the Fisherman’s 
Rest, uw yonder at Whitestrand.’ 

As he spoke, he put over the boom for a 
moment, to lay her in nearer to the roots of the 
tree. It was an unlucky movement. Winifred 
was sitting close to the water’s edge, with her hat 
in her hand, dangling over the side. The boom, 
flapping suddenly in the wind with an unexpected 
twirl, struck her wrist a smart blow, and made 
her drop the hat with a cry of pain into the 
current of the river. Tide was on the ebb; and 
almost before they had time to see what had 
happened, the hat had floated on the swift stream 
far out of reach, and was careering hastily in 
circling eddies on its way seaward. 

Hugh Massinger was too good an actor, and 
too good a swimmer into the bargain, to let 
slip such a splendid ew for a bit of 
cheap and effective theatrical display. The 
eyes of Europe and of Elsie were = him— 
not te mention the unknown young lady, who, 
for aught he knew to the contrary, might per- 
haps turn out to be a veritable heiress to the 
manor of Whitestrand. In a second, he had 
pulled off his coat and boots—sprung lightly to 
the further deck of the Mud-Turtle, and taken 
a header in his knickerbockers and stockings 
and flannel shirt into the muddy water. In 
nothing does a handsome man look handsomer 
than in knickerbockers and flannels. The tide 
was setting strong in a fierce stream round the 
corner of the tree, and a few stout strokes, made 
all the stouter by the consciousness of an admiring 
trio of spectators, brought the eager swimmer 
fairly abreast of the truant hat in mid-current. 
He grasped it hastily in his outstretched hand, 
waved it with a flourish high above his head, and 
gave it a twist or two of playful triumph, all wet 
and dripping, in his graceful fingers, before he 
turned. An act of daring is nothing if not grace- 
fully or masterfully performed. And then he 
wheeled round to swim back to the yawl again. 

In that, however, he had reckoned clearly 
without his host. The water proved in fact a 
most inhospitable entertainer. Hand over hand, 
he battled hard against the rapid current, tying 
the recovered hat loosely around his neck,by its 
ribbon strings, and striking out vigorously with 
his cramped and trammelled legs in the vain effort 
to stem and breast the rushing water. After 
thirty or forty strokes, he looked in front of him 
casually, and saw, to his surprise, not to say dis- 
comfiture, that he was farther away from the 
yawl than ever. This was distressing—this was 
even ignominious ; to any other man than Hugh 
Massinger, it would indeed have been actually 
alarming. He only thought to himself how ridi- 
culous and futile he must needs look to that pair 
of womankind in having attempted with so light 
a heart a feat that was utterly beyond his utmost 
powers. 

Vanity is a mighty ruler of men. If Hugh 
Massinger had stopped there till he died, he would 
never have called aloud for help. Better peace with 
honour, on the damp bed of a muddy stream, than 
the shame and sin of confessing one’s self openly 
beaten in fair fight by a mere insignificant tidal 
river. It was Elsie who first recognised the straits 
he was in—for though love is blind, yet love is. 
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sharp-eyed—and cried out to Warren Relf in an 
agony of fear: ‘He can’t get back! The stream’s 
too much for him !—Quick, quick! You’ve not 
a moment to lose! Put about the boat at once 
and save him !’ 

With a hasty glance, Relf saw she was right, and 
that Hugh was unable to battle successfully with 
the rapid current. He turned the yawl’s head 
with all speed outward, and took a quick tack to 
get behind the baffled swimmer and intercept him, 
if possible, on his way toward the sea, whither he 
was now so quickly and helplessly drifting. 


CHAPTER IV.—BURIDAN’S ASS. 


For a minute the two girls stood in breathless 
suspense: then Warren Relf, cutting in behind 
with the yawl, flung out a coil of rope in a ring 
towards Hugh with true seafaring dexterity, so 
that it struck the water straight in front of his 
face flat like a quoit, enabling him to grasp it and 
haul himself in without the slightest difficulty. 
The help came in the nick of time, yet most 
inopportunely. Hugh would have given worlds 
just then to be able to disregard his proffered aid, 
and to swim ashore by the tree in lordly inde- 
pendence without extraneous assistance. It is 
grotesque to throw yourself wildly in, like a hero 
or a Leander, and then have to be tamely pulled 
out again by another fellow. But he recognised 
the fact that the struggle was all in vain, and that 
the interests of English literature and of a well- 
known insurance office in which he held a small 
life policy, imperatively demanded acquiescence 
on his part in the friendly rescue. He grasped 
the rope with a very bad grace indeed, and per- 
mitted Relf to haul him in, hand over head to 
the side of the Mud-Turtle. 

Yet, as soon as he stood once more on the yawl’s 
deck, dripping and unpicturesque in his clinging 
clothes, but with honour safe, and the lost hat 
now clasped tight in his triumphant right hand, 
it began to occur to him that, after all, the little 
adventure had turned out in its way quite as 
romantic, not to say effective, as could have been 
reasonably expected. He forgave himself his wet 
and unbecoming attire, as ‘he handed the hat, 
with as graceful a bow as circumstances per- 
mitted, from the yawl’s side to Winifred Meysey, 
who stretched out her hands, all blushes and 
thanks and apologetic regrets, from the roots of 
the lar by the edge, to receive it. 

‘Rnd now, Elsie,’ Hugh cried, with such virile 
cheerfulness as a man can assume who stands 
shivering in wet clothes before a keen east wind, 
‘perhaps we’d better make our way at once up to 
Whitestrand without further delay to change our 
garments.—Miss Meysey, I’m afraid your hat’s 
spoiled.—Put her about now, Relf. Let’s run up 
quick. I don’t mind how soon I get to White- 
strand,’ 

Warren Relf headed the yawl round with the 
wind, and they ran merrily befofe the stiff breeze 
up stream towards the village. 

‘O Elsie, cried Winifred, ‘it was so grand! 
Wasn’t it just magnificent of him to jump in like 
that after my poor old straw? I never saw any- 
thing so lovely in my life. Exactly like the sort 
of things one reads about in novels !’ 

Elsie smiled a more sober smile of maturer 
appreciation. ‘Hugh’s always so,’ she answered, 


with proprietary pride in her manly and hand- 
some and chivalrous cousin. 

The men made their way up stream to White- 
strand, and landed at last, with an easy run, 
beside the little hithe. At the village inn—the 
Fisherman's Rest, by W. Mas- 
singer, in spite of his disreputable dampness, 
soon obtained comfortable board and lodging, on 
Warren Relf’s recommendation. Relf was in the 
habit of coming to Whitestrand frequently, and 
was ‘ well-beknown,’ as the landlord remarked, to 
the entire village, children included, so that any 
of his friends was immediately welcome at the 
quaint old public-house by the water’s edge. 

‘T’ll change my clothes in a jiffy,’ the poet 
cried to his friend as he leapt ashore, ‘and be 
back with you at once, a new creature.’ 

In ten minutes he emerged again, as he had 
predicted, in the front room, another man—an 
avatar of glory—resplendent in a light-brown 
velveteen coat and Rembrandt cap, that served 
still more obviously than ever to emphasise the 
full nature and extent of his poetical preten- 
sions. It was a coat that a laureate might 
have envied and dreamt about. The man who 
could carry such a coat as that could surely 
have written the whole of the Divina Commedia 
before breakfast, and tossed off a book or two 
of Paradise Lost in a brief interval of morning 
leisure. 

‘Awfully pretty girl that,’ he said as he 
entered, and drummed on the table with im- 
Sg forefinger for the expected steak: ‘the 
ittle one, 1 mean, of course—not my cousin. 
Fair, too. In some ways I prefer them fair. 
Though dark girls have more go in them, after 
all, 1 fancy; for dark and true and tender is 
the North, according to Tennyson. But fair or 
dark, North or South, like Horniman’s teas, 
they’re “all good alike,” if you take them as 
assorted. And she’s charmingly fresh and youth- 
ful and naive.’ 

‘She’s pretty, certainly,’ Warren Relf replied 
with a certain amount of unusaal stiffness apparent 
in his manner ; ‘but not anything like so pretty, 
to my mind, or so graceful either, as your cousin, 
Miss Challoner.’ 

‘Oh, Elsie’s well enough in her own way, no 
doubt,’ Hugh went on with a smile of expansive 
admiration. ‘I like them all in their own way. 
I’m nothing, indeed, if not catholic and eclectic. 
On the whole, one girl’s much the same as 
another, if only she gives you the true poetic 
thrill. But the other—Miss Meysey, now—who’s 
she, I wonder ?—Good name, Meysey. It sounds 
like money, and it suggests daisy. There was a 
Meysey a banker in the Strand, you know—not 
very daisy-like, that, is it?—and another who 
did something big in the legal way—a judge, I 
fancy. He doubtless sat on the royal bench of 
British Themis with immense — (which 
was instantly suppressed), and left his family 
a pot of money. Meysey—lazy—crazy—hazy. 
None of them’ll do, you see, for a sonnet but 
daisy.—How many more Miss Meyseys are there, 
if any? I wonder. And if not, has she got a 
brother? So pretty a girl deserves to have tin. If 
I were a childless, rich old man, I think I’d incon- 
tinently establish and endow her, just to improve 


strictest evolutionary and Darwinian principles.’ 


the beauty and the future of the race, on the q 
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‘Her father’s the Squire here,’ Warren Relf 
replied, with a somewhat uneasy glance at Hugh, 

t of the parish. ville Meysey’s his 
fall He tolevab y rich 
still; though a big slice of the estate south of 
the river has been swallowed up by the sea, or 
buried in the sand, or otherwise disposed of. 
But north of the river, they say he’s all right. 
That’s his place, the house in the fields, just 
up beyond the poplar. daresay you didn’t 
notice it as we passed, for it’s built low— 
Elizabethan, half-hidden in the trees. All the 
big houses along the East Coast are always 
planned rather squat and flat, to escape the 
wind, which runs riot here in the winter. The 
old gentleman’s connected with the bankers in 
the Strand—some sort of a cousin or other, more 
or less distantly removed, I fancy.’ 

‘And the sons?’ Hugh asked, with evident 
interest, tracking the subject to its solid kernel. 

‘The sons? There are none. They had one 
once, I believe—a dragoon or hussar—but he was 
shot, out soldiering in Zululand or somewhere ; 
and this daughter’s now the sole living repre- 
sentative of the entire family.’ 

‘So she’s an heiress ?’ Roh inquired, getting 
warmer at last, as children say at Hide-and- 
seek, 

*Ye-es. In her way—no doubt, an heiress.— 
Not a very big one, I suppose, but still what 
one might fairly call an heiress. She'll have 
whatever’s left to inherit—You seem very 
anxious to know all about her.’ 

‘Oh, one naturally likes to know where one 
stands—before committing one’s self to anything 
foolish, Hugh murmured placidly. ‘And in this 
wicked world of ours, where heiresses are scarce 
—and actions for breach of promise painfully 
common—one never knows beforehand where a 
single false step may happen to land one. I’ve 
made mistakes before now in my life; I don’t 
mean to make another one through insufficient 
knowledge, if I can help it.’ 

He took up a pen that lay before him upon 
the table of the little sitting-room, and began 
drawing idly with it some curious characters on 
the back of an envelope he pulled from his 
pocket. Relf sat and watched him in silence. 

Presently, Massinger began again. ‘You’re 
very much shocked at my sentiments, I can 
see, he said quietly, as he glanced with approval 
at his careless eee. 

Relf drew his hand over his beard twice. 
‘Not so much shocked as grieved, I think, he 
replied after a moment’s pause. 

‘Why grieved 

Well, because, Massinger, it was impossible 
for any one who saw her this morning to doubt 
that Miss Challoner is really in love with 


you.’ 


— went on fiddling with the pen and ink 
and the envelope nervously. ‘You think so?’ 
he asked, with some a, ey in his voice, after 
et short pause, ‘You think she really likes 
me 

‘I don’t merely think so,’ Relf answered with 
confidence; ‘I’m absolutely certain of it—as 
sure as I ever was of anything. Remember, 
I’m a painter, and I have a quick eye. She 
was deeply moved when she saw you come, 


It meant a great deal to her.—I should be 
sorry to think you would play fast and loose 
with any girl’s affections.’ 

‘It’s not the girl’s affections I play fast and 
loose with,’ Massinger retorted lazily. ‘I deeply 
regret to say it’s very much more my own I trifle 
with. I’m not a fool; but my one weak point is 
a too susceptible disposition. I can’t help — 
in love—really in love—not merely flirting—wit 
any nice girl I happen to be thrown in with. 
write her a great many pretty verses ; I send her 
a great many charming notes ; I say a great many 
foolish things to her; and at the time I really 
mean them all. My heart is just at that precise 
moment the-theatre of a most agreeable and un- 
affected flutter. I think to myself, “This time, 
it’s serious.” I look at the moon, and feel senti- 
mental, I apostrophise the fountains, meadows, 
valleys, hills, and groves to forebode not any 
severing of our loves, And then I go away and 
reflect calmly, in the solitude of my own chamber, 
what a precious fool I’ve been—for, of course, the 
girl’s always a penniless one—I’ve never had the 
luck or the art yet to captivate an heiress; and 
when it comes to breaking it all off, I assure you 
it costs me a severe wah, a wrench that I wish 
I was sensible enough to foresee or adequately to 
guard against, on the prevention-better-than-cure 
principle.’ 

‘And the girl?’ Relf asked, with a alge 
sense of profound discomfort, for Elsie’s face an 
manner had instantly touched him. 

‘ The girl,’ Massinger replied, putting a finish- 
ing stroke or two to the queer formless sketch he 
had scrawled upon the envelope, and fixing it up 
in the frame of a cheap lithograph that hung from 
a nail upon the wall opposite : ‘ well, the girl pro- 
bably regrets it also, though not, I p Heel trust, 
so profoundly as I do. In this case, however, it’s 
a comfort to think Elsie’s only a cousin. Between 
cousins there can be no harm, you will readily 
admit, in a little innocent flirtation.’ 

‘It’s more than a flirtation to her, I’m sure,’ 
Relf answered, with a dubious shake of his head. 
‘She takes it all au grand sériewx.—I hope you 
don’t mean to give her one of these horrid 
wrenches you talk so lightly about ?—Why, Mas- 
singer, what on earth is this? I—I didn’t know 
you could do this sort of thing !’ 

He had walked across carelessly, as he paced the 
room, to the lithograph in whose frame the poet 
had slipped the back of his envelope, and he was 
regarding the little addition now with eyes of pro- 
found astonishment and wonder. The picture was 
a coarsely executed portrait of a distinguished 
statesman, reduced to his shirt-sleeves, and caught 
in the very act of felling a tree ; and on the scrap 
of envelope, in exact imitation of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s own familiar signature, Hugh 
had written in bold free letters the striking in- 
scription, ‘ W. E. Gladstone.’ 

e poet laughed. ‘ Yes, it’s not so bad,’ he 
said, regarding it from one side with parental 
fondness. ‘I can imitate anybody’s hand at sight. 
—Look here, for example; here’s your own.’ 
And taking another scrap of paper from a bundle 
in his pocket, he wrote, with rapid and practised 
mastery, ‘Warren H, Relf’ on a corner of the 
sheet in the precise likeness of the painter’s own 
large and flowing handwriting. 

Relf gazed over his shoulder in some surprise, 
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not wholly unmingled with a faint touch of 
alarm. ‘I’m an artist, Massinger,’ he said slowly, 
as he scanned it close ; ‘but I couldn’t do that, 
no, not if you were to pay me for it. I could 
paint anything you chose to set me, in heaven 
above, or earth beneath, or the waters that are 
under the earth ; but I couldn’t make a decent 
fac-simile of another man’s do 
you know, on the whole I’m awfully glad that I 


‘could never possibly learn to do it.’ 


Massinger smiled a languid smile. ‘In the 
hands of the foolish,’ he said, addressing his soul 
to the beefsteak which had at last arrived, ‘no 
doubt such abilities are liable to serious abuse.’ 


RAILWAY-TRAIN TELEGRAPHY. 


TELEGRAPHING to and from trains in motion is 
a method of communication possessing so many 
evident advantages, that the efforts of men eminent 
in this branch of science have during recent years 
been perseveringly directed against the very great 
difficulties which up to the present time have 
defied all attempts to solve in a practical manner 
this most important application of the art of 
telegraphy. Such efforts richly deserve the suc- 
cess with which they have been rewarded ; and 
the month of October 1887, in which the experi- 
mental trials gave such satisfactory results, will 
mark an epoch in the history of the progress of 
this wonderful science. 

Like a great many others connected with the 
successful diversion of the electric current during 
recent years into channels which supply the wants 
and wishes of man, this problem has been worked 
out by American scientists, whose labours in this 
particular field produce a richer harvest than 
elsewhere. We first of all hear of a patent being 
issued to Mr Wiley Smith by the United States 
in 1881; then of the practical experiments on the 
New York, Newhaven, and Hartford Railroad, 
carried on with remarkable success by Mr Phelps 
in 1885; and now, in 1887, we hear of the im- 
proved Phelps’s system working most. satisfac- 
torily over the Lehigh Valley Railroad in the pres- 
ence of two hundred and thirty witnesses. In this 
system Mr Phelps is assisted by the devices of 
such eminent electricians as Edison, Gilliland, and 
Smith ; and so perfect is it, that a train running 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour can send or 
receive messages without difficulty. To convey a 
message along a wire is no longer a surprise 
to ordinary minds in civilised countries ; but to 
convey a message where, as in the case of a moving 
train, there can be no stationary wire, must seem 
little less than miraculous to minds ignorant of 
the power of inductive influence possessed by the 
electric current. This inductive power is so great, 
however, that, under the skilful management of 
the inventors whose names are given above, the 
message jumps, as it were, from the telegraph 
wires to the train, or vice versd, over a distance 
of more than twenty feet. To give a general idea 
of the manner in which the transmission is accom- 
plished, we purpose to describe in simple lan- 
guage the method first tried by Phelps in 1885, 
which in principle does not differ from that now 


e laid a well-insulated wire between the rails 
for the purpose of conveying messages to and from 
the train. This wire was connected by ordi- 


nary telegraph wires with the instruments in the 
stations. In order to establish communication 
between these instruments and the ones in the 
train, it was of course necessary that a special tele- 
graph car should be constructed. Below this car, 
and at a height of only seven inches above the 


wire between the rails, was suspended a two-inch 
.lron pipe, containing a continuous coil or circuit 


of insulated copper wire about a mile and a half 
long. One end of this wire was carried to the 
roof of the car, and thence to the instruments 
inside. Now, suppose a message is being trans- 
mitted along the wire between the rails, the elec- 
tric current flowing along this wire acts induc- 
tively on the mile-and-a-half coil attached to the 
telegraph car. The message is conveyed from 
this coil to the car in the ordinary way ; but as 
the induced current set up in this coil is a very 
feeble one, it requires to be strengthened before 
it can be turned to any practical use.—The current 
in this coil as truly represents that in the wire 
between the rails as a reflection in the water 
represents an object in the atmosphere above ; 
and as the reflection is dimmer than the object, 
so also, in this case, is the induced or secondary 
current feebler than the primary.—This strength- 
ening process is accomplished by means of what 
electricians call a ‘relay,’ which is simply an 
instrument ingeniously designed for the purpose 
of admitting the influx of a current of electricity 
from a battery at the receiving station. The first 
current is but a tiny rivulet, the tributary current 
is a mighty river; but the characteristics of the 
former, instead of being lost in the volume of 
the latter, are accentuated and magnified, and so 
the message becomes audible. To understand 
more clearly the action of the relay, the reader 
may be reminded that messages are conveyed by 
means of frequent interruptions of the electric 
current as it passes along the wire ; the relay at 
every interruption of the first current cuts off 
the current from the local battery, but admits it 
during the intervals between the interruptions, 
and thus the message is strengthened without 
being otherwise altered. 

There are other instruments and arrangements 
besides those already mentioned, but we cannot 
describe them here. One, however, must not be 
omitted. It is called a ‘buzzer,’ from the resem- 
blance of the sound it produces to the buzzing of 
a bee. It is a rapid current-breaker at regular 
intervals, and was specially designed for this 
purpose by Mr Phelps, Current-breakers are 
common enough in electric apparatus of various 
kinds. The ordinary electric bell is worked by a 
current-breaker ; the electric machines so common 
in the streets possess current-breakers ; the induc- 
tion coil of Ruhmcorff also possesses a current- 
breaker. Phelps’s ‘ buzzer’ is similar in principle. 
The sound of the buzzer, although, strictly speak- 
ing, the very reverse of continuous, appears to 
be unbroken. When messages are transmitted, 
the sound is broken by means of the Morse key 
into the usual signals for letters ; and the sensibly 
and irregularly interrupted sounds now find their 
way to a telephone, which, for the sake of con- 
venience, is strapped to the head of the official 
who interprets the words which reach his ear 
under the (to him) familiar guise of the Morse 
alphabet. 

Such, then, is the outline of the Phelps’s system 
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of 1885. Time has effected many improvements 
on it, a few of which we will mention. In the 
first place, the wire laid between the rails is 
dispensed with, an ordinary telegraph line fixed 
on poles about sixteen feet high and eight feet 
from the rails having been found to answer every 
ose. The latter is of course much cheaper, 
and is less likely from its position to suffer 
age. In the second place, the mile-and-a- 
half of wire coiled in the two-inch pipe beneath 
the telegraph car is rejected, as a natural conse- 
uence of the penning. Instead of it, the roof- 
sheathing of the car, which is usually of metal, 
is made to do duty; and when the metallic 
sheathing is absent, a tube or rod half an inch 
in diameter carried along the eaves the entire 
length of the train, is equally serviceable. On 
the whole, the improvements tend towards econ- 
omy and convenience, but do,not at all interfere 
with the principle of the Phelps’s system. 

Already messages are being sent by this means, 
the charges being only ten cents in addition to 
Western Union rates. Not more than fifty-five 
miles of the Lehigh Valley Railroad are yet fitted 
with the necessary appliances; but the system 
is being extended to the entire line as rapidly 
as possible; and other railway Companies are 
making arrangements for adopting it. 

The advantages of such a system cannot be 
over-estimated. Not only can business men send 
telegrams while travelling, but the guard of the 
train and the traffic superintendent can be in 
constant communication with each other, and the 
guard of one train can signal to the guard of 
another. If only the number of serious railway 
accidents—which are becoming more and more 
disastrous as speed is increased and implicit trust 
reposed in instantaneous brakes—is diminished, 
the advent of this new invention should be wel- 
comed ; but whatever may be its future, we must 
agree with Colonel Gourand, who, at the dinner 
held subsequent to the recent trial, declared that, 
accustomed as he was to electrical surprises, that 
day's performances had been to hima ‘revela- 
tion. 


THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
CHAPTER IV.—A LITTLE SKIRMISH. 


I pipy’r believe in the people opposite, in spite 
of their references being said to be ¢g ou 
may say that’s because of what followed; but 
it isn’t, for I didn’t like the looks of the stiff 
elderly Miss Mimprisses; and I didn’t like the 
two forward servants, though they seemed to 
keep themselves to themselves wonderfully, and 
no man ever allowed in the house. Worst of 
all, I didn’t like that handsome young Miss 
Adela, sitting at work over coloured worsted at 
the dining-room or drawing-room window, for 
young Mr Barclay was always looking across at 

r; and though he grew red-faced, my poor 
Miss Virginia grew every day more pale. 

They seemed very strange people over the way, 
and it was only sometimes on a Sunday that 
any one at our place caught a glimpse of them, 
and then one perhaps would come to a window 
for a few minutes and sit and talk to Miss 
Adela—one of the elder sisters, I mean; and 
when I caught sight of them, I used to think 


that it was no wonder they had taken to dress- 

ing so primly and so plain, for they must have 

om up all hope of getting husbands long 
ore, 

Mr Barclay suggested to Sir John twice in 
my hearing that he should invite his new tenants 
over to dinner; and once, in a hesitating way, 
hinted something about Miss Virginia calling. 
But Sir John only grunted; while I saw m 
dear young lady dart such an indignant rm 
at Mr Barclay as made him silent for the rest 
of the evening, and seem ashamed of what he 
had said. 

I talked. about it a good deal to Tom as I 
sat before my pantry fire of an evening; and 
he used to leap up in my lap and sit and look 
* at me with his big eyes, which were as full 
ot knowingness at those times as they were 
stupid and slit-like at others. He was a great 
favourite of mine was Tom, and had been ever 
since I found him, a half-starved kitten in the 
area, and took him in and fed him till he grew 
up the fine cat he was. 

‘There’s going to be trouble come of it, Tom,’ 
I used to say; and to my mind, the best thing 
that could have happened for us would have 
been for over-the-way to have stopped empty ; 
for, instead of things going on smoothly and 
pleasantly, they got worse every day. Sir John 
said very little, but he was a man who noticed 
a great deal. Mr Barclay grew restless and 
strange, but he never said a word now about 
going away. While, as for Miss Virginia, she 
seemed to me to be growing older and more 
serious in a wonderful way; but when she was 
spoken to, she had always a pleasant smile 
and a bright look, though it faded away again 
directly, just as the sunshine does when there 
are clouds. She used to pass the greater part 
of her time reading to Sir John, and she kept 
his accounts for him and wrote his letters; and 
one morning as I was clearing away the break- 
fast things, Mr Barclay being there, reading the 
paper, Sir John says sharply: ‘Those people 
opposite haven’t paid their first quarter’s rent.’ 

No one spoke for a moment or two, and then 
in a fidgety sharp way, Mr Barclay says: ‘Why,’ 
it was only due yesterday, father.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, says Sir John, in a curiously 
polite way; ‘I know that; but it was due 

esterday, and it ought to have been paid.— 
Ginny, write a note to the Misses —— 
with my compliments, and say I shall be obliged 
by their sending the rent.’ 

Miss — got up and walked across to the 
writing-table ; and I went on very slowly clear- 
ing the cloth, for Sir John always treated me 
as if I was a piece of furniture; but I felt 
uncomfortable, for it seemed to me that there 
was going to be a quarrel, 

I was right; for as Miss Virginia began to 
write, Mr Barclay crushed the newspaper up in 
his hands and said hotly: ‘Surely, father, you 
are not going to insult those ladies by asking 
them for the money the moment it is due.’ 

‘Yes, I am, sir, says the old gentleman 
sharply; ‘and you mind your own business. 
When I’m dead, you can collect your rents as 
you like ; while I live I shall do the same.’ 

Miss Virginia got up quickly and went and 
laid her hand upon Sir John’s breast without 
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saying a word; but her pretty appealing act 
meant a deal, and the old man took the little 


white hand in his and kissed it tenderly. ‘You 
go and do as I bid you, my pet,’ he said; ‘and 
you, Burdon, wait for the note, take it over, 
and bring an answer.’ 

‘Yes, Sir John,’ I said quietly; and I heard 
Miss Virginia give a little sob as she went 
and sat down and began writing. Then I saw 
that the trouble was coming, and that there 
was to be a big quarrel between father and 


son. 

‘Look here, father, says Mr Barclay, getting up 
and walking about the room, ‘I never interfere 
with your affairs ’—— 

‘T should think not, sir,’ says the old man, very 
sarcastic-like. 

‘But I cannot sit here patiently and see you 
behave in so rude a way to those four ladies who 
honour you by being your tenants.’ 

‘Say I feel greatly surprised that the rent was 
not sent over yesterday, my dear,’ says Sir John, 
without taking any notice of his son, 

‘Yes, uncle,’ says Miss Virginia. She always 
called him ‘uncle,’ though he wasn’t any relation. 

‘It’s shameful!’ cried Mr Barclay. ‘The 
result will be that they will give you notice and 
‘Good job too, said Sir John. ‘I don’t like 
them, and I wish they had not come.’ 

‘How can you be so unreasonable, father?’ 
cried the young man hoily. 

‘Look here, Bar., says Sir John (‘Fold that 
letter and seal it with my seal, ’Ginny’)—‘ look 
here, Bar.’ 

I glanced at the young man, and saw him pass 
his hand across his forehead so roughly that the 
big signet ring he wore—the old-fashioned one Sir 
John gave him many years before, and which 
fitted so tightly now that it wouldn’t come over 
the: joint—made quite a red mark on his brow. 

‘I don’t know what you are going to say, 
father, cried Mr Barclay quickly; ‘but, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t treat me as a boy any 
longer, and I implore you not to send that 
letter,’ 

There was a minute’s silence, during which I 
could hear Mr Barclay breathing hard. Then Sir 
John began again. ‘Look here, sir, he said. 
‘Over os over again, you’ve wanted to go away 
and travel, and I’ve said I didn’t want you to go, 
During the past three months you’ve altered your 
mind.’ 

‘Altered my mind, sir?’ says the young man 
sharply. 

‘Yes, sir; and I’ve altered mine. That’s 
fair. Now, you don’t want to go, and I want 
you to.’ 

‘Uncle!’ 

‘Have you done that letter, my pet?—Yes? 
That’s well. Now, you stand there and take 
care of me, for fear Mr Barclay should fly in a 
passion,’ 

‘Sir, I asked you not to treat me like a boy,’ 
says Mr Barclay bitterly. 

‘I’m not going to,’ says Sir John, as he sat 
playing with Miss Virginia’s hand, while I could 
see that the poor darling’s face was convulsed, and 
she was trying to hide the tears which streamed 
down. ‘I’m going to treat you as a man. You 
can have what money you want. Be off for a 


year’s travel. Hunt, shoot, go round the world, 
what you like ; but don’t come back here for a 
twelvemonth.—Burdon, take that letter over to 
the Misses Mimpriss, and wait for an answer.’ 

I took the note across, wondering what would 
be said while I was gone, and knowing why Sir 
John wanted his son to go as well as he did, and 
Miss Virginia too, poor thing. 

The knocker seemed to make the house opposite 
echo very strangely, as I thumped ; but when the 
door was opened in a few minutes, everything 
in the hall seemed very proper and prim, while 
the maid who came looked as stiff and disagree- 
able as could be. 

‘For Miss Mimpriss, from Sir John Drink- 
water,’ I said ; ‘and I’ll wait for an answer.’ 

‘Very well,’ says the woman shortly. 

‘T’ll wait for an answer,’ I said, for she was 
shutting the door. 

‘Yes ; I heard, she says, and the door was shut 
in my face. 

‘Hang all old maids!’ I said. ‘They needn’t 
be afraid of me ;’ and there I waited till I heard 
steps again and the door was opened ; and the ill- 
looking woman says in a snappish tone: ‘ Miss 
Adela Mimpriss’s compliments, and she’ll come 
across directly.’ 

‘Any one would think I was a wild beast,’ I 
said to myself, as I went back and gave my 
message, finding all three in the room just as I 
had left them when I went away. 


CHAPTER V.—JAMES BURDON SMELLS FIRE. 


Mr Barclay followed me out, and as soon as we 
were in the hall, ‘Burdon,’ he says, ‘you have a 
bunch of small keys, haven’t you ?? 

‘Yes, Master Barclay, down in my pan 

‘Lend them to me: I want to try 
them will fit a lock of mine.’ 

He followed me down ; and I was just handing 
them to him, when there was a double knock and 
a ring, and I saw him turn as red as a boy of 
sixteen found out at some trick. 

I hurried up to open the door, leaving him 
there, and found that it was Miss Adela 
Mimpriss. 

‘Will you show me in to Sir John?’ she says, 
smiling; and I did so, leaving them together; and 
going down-stairs, to see Mr Barclay standing 
before the fire and looking very strange and stern. 
He did not say anything, but walked up-stairs 
again ; and I could hear him pacing up and down 
the hall for quite a quarter of an hour before the 
bell rang ; and then I got up-stairs to find him 
talking very earnestly to Miss Adela Mimpriss, 
and she all the time shaking her head and trying 
to pull away her hand. 

if pretended not to see, and went into the 
dining-room slowly, to find Miss Virginia down 
on her knees before Sir John, and him with his 
two hands lying upon her bent head, while she 
seemed to be sobbing. 

‘T did not ring, Burdon,’ he said huskily. 

‘Beg pardon, Sir John ; the bell rang.’ 

‘Ah, yes. I forgot—only to show that lady 
out.’ 

I left the room ; and as I did so, I found the 
front door open, and Mr Barclay on the step, 
looking across at Miss Adela Mimpriss, who was 
just tripping up the steps of the house opposite ; 
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and I saw her use a latchkey, open the door, and 
look round as she was going in, to give Mr 
Barclay a laughing look ; and then the door was 
closed, and my young master shut ours. 

That day and the next uietly enough ; 
but I could see very plainly that there was some- 
thing wrong, for there was a cold way of speaking 
among our people in the dining-room, the dinner 
going off terribly quiet, and Sir John afterwards 
not seeming to enjoy his wine; while Miss 
Virginia sat alone in the drawing-room over her 
tea; and Mr Barclay, after giving me back my 
keys, went up-stairs, and I know he was looking 
out, for Miss Adela Mimpriss was sitting at the 
window opposite, and I saw her peep up twice. 

This troubled me a deal, for, after all those 
years, I never felt like a servant, but as if I was 
one of them ; and it made me so upset, that, as I 
lay in my bed in the pantry that night wondering 
whether Mr Barclay would go away and forget all 
about the young lady opposite, and come back in 
a year and be forgiven, and marry Miss Virginia, 
I suddenly thought of my keys. 

‘That’s it,’ I said. ‘It was to try the lock of 
his portmanteau. He means to go, and it will be 
all right, after all.’ 

But somehow, I couldn’t sleep, but lay there 
pondering, till at last I began to sniff, and 
then started up in bed, thinking of Edward 
Gunning. 

‘There’s something wrong somewhere,’ I said 
to myself, for quite plainly 1 could smell burning 
—the oily smell as of a lamp, a thing I knew 
well enough, having trimmed hundreds. 

At first, I thought I must be mistaken ; but no 
—there it was, strong; and jumping out of bed, 
I got a light ; and to show that I was not wrong, 
there was my cat Tom looking excited and 
strange, and trotting about the pantry in a way 
not usual unless he had heard a rat. 

I dressed as — as I could, and went out 
into the passage. All dark and silent, and the 
smell very faint. I went up-stairs and looked all 
about ; but everything was as I left it ; and at last 
I went down again to the pantry, thinking and 
wondering, with Tom at my heels, to find that the 
smell had passed away. So I sat and thought for 
a bit, and then went to bed again; but I didn’t 
sleep a wink, and somehow all this seemed to me 
to be very strange. 


CHAPTER VI.—A SUDDEN CHANGE, 


If any one says I played spy, Tam ready to speak 
up pretty strongly in my self-defence, for my aim 
always was to do my duty by Sir John my 
master ; but I could not help seeing two or three 
things during the next fortnight, and they all had 
to do with a kind of ——s going on from 
our house to the one over the way, where Miss 
Adela generally appeared to be on the watch ; and 
her looks always seemed to me to say: ‘No; you 
mustn’t think of such a thing,’ and to be inviting 
him all the time. Then, all at once I thought I 
was wrong, for I went up as usual at half-past 
seven to take Mr Barclay’s boots and his clothes 
which had been brought down the night before, 
after he had dressed for dinner. I tapped and 
went in, just as I’d always done ever since he was 
a boy, and went across to the window and drew 
the curtains, ‘Nice morning, Master Barclay,’ I 


said. ‘Half-past-—— There I stopped, and 
stared at the bed, which all lay smooth and neat, 
as the housemaid had turned it down, for no one 
had slept in it that night. I was struck all of a 
heap, and didn’t know what to think. To me it 
was just like a silver spoon or fork being missing, 
and setting one’s head to work to think whether 
it was anywhere about the house. 

He hadn’t stopped to take his wine with Sir 
John after dinner; but that was nothing fresh, 
for they ’d been very cool lately. Then I hadn’t 
seen him in the drawing-room; but that was 
nothing fresh neither, for he had avoided Miss 
Virginia for some little time. 

‘It is very strange, I thought, for I had not 
seen him go out; and then, all at once I gave 
quite a start, for I felt that he must have done 
what Sir John had told him to do—gone., 

‘That won’t do,’I said directly after. ‘He 
wouldn’t have gone like that;’ and I went 
straight to Sir John’s room and told him, as in 
duty bound, what I had found out, for Mr 
Barclay was not the young man to be fast and 
stop out of nights and want the servants to screen 
him. There was something wrong, I felt sure, 
and so I said. 

‘No, said the old gentleman, as he sat up in 
bed, and then began to dress ; ‘he wouldn’t go at 
my wish ; but that jade over the way is playing 
with him, and he is too proud to stand it any 
longer, besides being mortified at making such an 
ass of himself. There’s nothing wrong, Burdon. 
He has gone, and a good job too,’ 

Of course, I couldn’t contradict my master ; but 
I went up and examined Mr Barclay’s room, to 
find nothing missing, not so much as a shirt or a 
pair of socks, only his crush-hat, and the light 
overcoat from the brass peg in the front hall ; 
and I shook my head. 

Miss Virginia looked paler than ever at break- 
fast ; but nothing more was said up-stairs. Of 
course, the servants gossiped; and as it was 
settled that Mr Barclay had done what his father 
had told him, a week passed away, and matters 
settled down with Miss Adela Mimpriss sitting at 
the window just as usual, doing worsted-work, and 
the old house looking as grim as ever, and as if a 
bit of paint and a man to clean the windows 
would have been a blessing to us all. 

Every time the postman knocked, Miss Virginia 
would start ; and her eyes used to look so wild and 
large, that when I’d been to the little box and 
found nothing from Mr Barclay, I used to give 
quite a gulp; and many’s the time I’ve stood 
back in the dining-room and shook my fist at 
Miss Adela sitting so smooth and handsome at the 
opposite house, and wished she’d been at the 
world’s end before she came there. 


CHAPTER VII,—A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 
Mr Barclay had been gone three weeks, and no 


news from him; and I was beginning to think 
that he had gone off in a huff all at once, though 
I often wondered how he would manage for want 
of money, when one night, as I sat en Tom, I 
thought I’d look through my desk, that I hadn’t 
opened for three or four years, and have a look at 
a few old things I’d got there—a watch Sir John 
gave me, but which I never wore ; six spade-ace 
guineas ; and an old gold pin, beside a few odds 
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and ends that I’d had for a many years; and 
some cash, Tom didn’t seem to like it, and he 
stared hard at the desk as I took if on my knees, 
opened it, lifted one of the flaps, and put my hand 
upon the old paper which contained the state- 
ment about the old gold-plate. No; I did not. 
I put my hand on the lace where it ought to 
have been ; but it wasn’t there. 

‘I must have put it in the other side,’ I said to 
myself ; and I opened the other lid. 

Then I turned cold, and ran my hand here and 
there, wild-like, to stop at last with my mouth 
open, staring. The paper was gone! So was 
the money, and every article of value that I had 
hoarded up. 

For a few minutes I was too much stunned 
even to think ; and when at last I could get my 
brain to work, I sat there, feeling a poor, broken, 
weak old man, and I covered my face with my 
hands and cried like a child, 

‘To think of it!’ I groaned at length—‘ him so 
handsome and so young—him whom I’d always 
felt so proud of—proud as if he’d been my own 
son. Why, it would break his father’s heart if he 
knew. It’s that cursed woman’s doing,’ I cried 
savagely. ‘She turned his head, or he’d never 
have done such a cruel, base, bad act as to rob a 

r old man like me.’ For I’d recollected lend- 
ing Mr Barclay my keys, and I felt that sooner 
than ask his father for money, he had taken 
what he could find, and gone. ‘Let him!’ I said 
savagely at last. ‘But he needn’t have stolen 
them. I’d have given him everything I’d got. 
I’d have sold out the hundred pounds I’ve got in 
the bank and lent him that. bat he didn’t know 
what he was doing, poor boy. That cursed woman 
has turned his brain.’ 

‘Ah, well!’ I said at last bitterly, ‘it’s my 
secret. Sir John shall never know. He trusted 
me with one, and now his son’—— I stopped 
short there, for I recollected the paper, and fell 
all of a tremble, thinking of that gold plate, and 
that some one else knew of its hiding-place now ; 
and I asked myself what I ought to do. For a 
long time I struggled; but at last I felt that, 
much as I wanted to hide Mr Barclay’s cruelly 
mean act, I must not keep this thing a secret. 
‘It’s my duty to tell my master,’ I said at last, 
‘and I must.’ So I went up to where Sir John 
was sitting alone, pretending to enjoy his wine, 
but looking very yellow and old and sunken of 
face. ‘He’s fretting about Master Barclay, I said 
to myself, and I felt that I could not tell him that 
the lad had taken my little treasures, but that he 
must know about the paper, so I up and told him 
only this at once; and that’s why he said I was an 
old fool, and that it was all my fault. 

‘Good heavens! you old fool!’ he cried excitedly, 
‘what made you write such a paper? It was 
like telling all the world,’ 

‘I thought it would be so shocking, Sir John, 
if we were both to die and the things were for- 
gotten.’ 

‘Shocking? Be a good job, he cried. ‘A 
man who has a lot of gold in his care is always 
miserable.—Taken out of your cesk, you say. 
When?’ 

‘Ah, that I can’t tell, Sir John. It might have 
been done years ago, for aught I know.’ 

‘And the old gold plate all stolen and melted 
down, and spent. Good heavens! Burdon; and 


here have I been thinking you a trustworthy man. 
There; we must see to it at once.—I shan’t rest 
till I know it is safe.’ 

It seemed to me then that he snatched at the 
chance of finding something to do to take his 
attention off his trouble, for when I asked him 
if I should get a bricklayer to come in, he turned 
upon me like a lion. ‘Burdon,’ he said, ‘we'll 
get this job done, and then I shall have to make 
arrangements for you to go into an imbecile 
ward,’ 

‘Very good, Sir John,’ I said patiently. 

‘Very good !’ he cried, laughing now. ‘There ; 
be off, and get together what tools you have, and 
as soon as the servants have gone to bed, we’ll go 
and open the old cellar ourselves.’ 


FEMALE GOVERNMENT CLERKS IN 
AMERICA. 


Every country has a certain favoured few whose 
only employer is ‘Government,’ the Ministry or 
Administration which for the time holds domi- 
nant power ; but none can count so many women 
among these few as the United States. In the 
Treasury and Interior Departments, in Washing- 
ton, are many hundreds of women performing the 
same clerical duties as their brethren do—copying 
or inditing letters, examining or adjusting claims, 
scrutinising and correcting returns of gaugers and 
tobacco inspectors, and keeping sets of ‘books— 
whose salaries range from twelve to twenty-three 
pounds per month, some even receiving twenty- 
seven pounds. 

When women were first appointed to these 
positions, during the closing years of the late civil 
war, it was looked upon as a temporary and rather 
rash experiment ; they then did mechanical work, 
such as assorting and packaging the newly issued 
bonds; counting, recounting, and packaging the 
‘fractional currency,’ as the paper money was 
called which was issued in lieu of silver to repre- 
sent fractional parts of a dollar. Later, when 
this perishable circulating medium began to return 
to the Treasury—in a sadly mutilated condition— 
to women’s nimble fingers was delegated the task 
of assorting and counting this mass of ragged, 
dirty, odoriferous ‘money’—pieces of paper about 
one inch by two, with some of yet smaller 
dimensions. 

Having once got a foothold in government 
work, woman little by little pushed herself farther 
and farther in, until now there are few, if any, 
branches of service where she is not represented. 
From all parts of the United States they have come, 
and all ranks of life are represented, so, of course, 
there are some odd specimens among them. In 
the earlier days, all these appointments were by 

litical favour; consequently, some quite un- 
earned people crept in. One or two, tomy know- 
ledge, took writing lessons after they were in 
office, and for many weeks they used to come and 
ask me to ‘back’ their letters for them, their 
chirography and spelling being so very defective 
that they did not dare to entrust them to the post- 
office clerks. 

Most of these women have some dependents— 
their fatherless children, their aged nts, or 
their younger brothers and sisters—who rely on 
them for support ; very few are free to use all 
their money for themselves. But where they can 
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do so, they usually invest a little every year in real 
estate, bonds, or stocks, or in perfecting themselves 
in some attainment, music, art, language, or even 
medicine. One lady recently took her degree as 
M.D. after a long course of evening study; mean- 
time, she faithfully attended to the duties pertain- 
ing toa very important desk. Some graduate to 
the stage, the concert-room, or lecture platform, 
and not a few of them are connected with the 
press. Sometimes—alas, there are so many spin- 
sters in the United States—one marries and 
leaves the office ; and when, by-and-by, she comes 
to see her former co-labourers and show them her 
baby, that young person excites almost a proprie- 
tary interest in the breast of every woman there ; 
for clerks cannot be together in the same office for 
seven hours per diem, three hundred days in the 
year, without becoming quite intimate and strongly 
interested in the good or ill fortune of one another. 
Each is interested in the last letter which the 
others have had from ‘home ;’ for Washington is 
really home to comparatively few of those who 
earn their bread there; tenure of office is so 
uncertain, that each one feels that at any hour he 
or she may be obliged to return to the northern, 
southern, or western town whence he or she 
came. 

Office hours are the same in all branches of 
government service—from nine a.M. to four P.M., 
with an intermission of half an hour at noon 
for luncheon. This repast most of the clerks 
carry from home, as thirty minutes is scarcely 
long enough for one to go to a café. The vaca- 
tions allowed are thirty days per annum—with 

y—and the legal holidays—Christmas, New- 
Tere Day, Washington’s birthday (February 22 
and the 4th of July, when the national independ- 
ence is celebrated over the land with much ringing 
of bells, firing of cannon, braying of brass bands, 
and burning of gunpowder in every form known 
to juvenile hearts ; also May 30th, or Decoration 
Day, which is the day observed in memory of 
those who fell during the last war, when thousands 
of graves are strewn with flowers, and various 
services, more or less devotional in character, are 
conducted in the national cemeteries, those large 
enclosures where long rows of dead soldiers lie 
side by side, each with a —_ headstone, telling 
who lies there ; or, as is so often the case, bearing 
the pathetic inscription, ‘Unknown.’ The Presi- 
dent also sets apart one day—usually the last 
Thursday in November—as a day of general 
thanksgiving for the peace and prosperity of 
the past twelvemonth. 

clerks are politicians. Politics is a com- 
ponent part of life in Washington; it is in the 
very air one breathes. Until a few years ago, 
all appointments were by political favour. If 
you had a near kinsman high up in official favour, 
you were pretty sure to get or retain your office, 
no matter what you might do, short of actual 
crime, and nothing was so much dreaded as a 
decided change in the administration. Now, all 
appointments are, by law, made under competi- 
tive examination, and favour is supposed to have 
nothing to do with it. 

It often takes our naturalised citizens some 
time to become accustomed to having women set 
so nearly upon the same plane with the lords of 
creation ; and I remember one young Irishman, a 
graduate of a Dublin college, and a surveyor by 


profession, who, when appointed to a position in 
the Treasury department, was set to do certain 
mathematical work upon which were also employed 
two other men—a German and a Scotchman— 
and a lady. The computations were, owing to 
the nature of the work, to be done with great 
rapidity ; but to insure perfect accuracy, each 
clerk’s papers were re-computed by all the other 
three ; and it chanced that the few errors the 
Irishman made were detected by the feminine 
computer, and this so hurt his pride, that he 
became really angry. ‘Never mind,’ said he 
excitedly one day; ‘Ill find some mistakes in 
your papers, Miss—just see if I don’t!’ 

Before she could reply, the Scotchman cried : 
‘Well, why don’t you? That’s what you’re 
hired for. We find errors in her papers; why 
don’t you?’ 

However, he soon became accustomed to the 
matter, and very soon ceased to care whether 
it were Mr or Miss who corrected his papers. 

There are many clerks who know something, by 
experience, about other countries than the one 
in which they were born. Some of them have 
travelled before adversities have reduced them to 
working for their bread and butter; and others 
carefully economise for three or four years, in 
order that they may be able to afford a visit 
to England and the continent. Sometimes a 
windfall in the shape of a small legacy is utilised 
in the same way. One lady whom I knew 
received about six hundred pounds as her share 
of certain moneys which the government owed 
her grandfather for services during the Mexican 
war ; and as soon as she got it, she went to one 
of her companions and said that she had deter- 
mined to use this money by taking a trip abroad ; 
adding : ‘You know that [ would be as helpless 
as a child in travelling alone, so I want you to 
go with me. I will put the money in your hands 
right off ; and you can use it as if half of it was 
your very own, if you’ll only go with me and 
take care of me. You are conversant with three 
languages, and I have but a little familiarity 
with French. You are accustomed to travelling 
alone, too; and I would feel as secure with you 
as I ever did with my husband.’ And soon. But 
her friend, thinking it only a whim, begged her 
to give up the scheme and save the dollars for 
future use—for the day when she might lose her 
a position, or when illness might overtake 

er or her little daughter ; and absolutely refused 
to aid her in squandering this small fortune. 

But Mrs —— was determined, and at last 
secured another lady to spend half her money 
for her. Weeks ed ; and about four months 
after the two ladies had sailed, we were astonished 
to see Mrs —— appear in the office alone. In 
spite of our surprised inquiries, we could for 
some time learn nothing as to the cause of this 
abrupt return ; but by-and-by the other one came 
home and told her side of the story. She said 
that she had in her pocket all their letters of 
credit, their tickets, and all the loose coin they 

ssessed ; and that one morning, when they were 
in Venice, she had started out to go to early mass 
at a church some distance from their hotel; and 
that the gondolier had robbed her of everything 
she had; and then, giving her a little money, 
had rowed her to the railway station, and buying 
her a ticket for some point at a distance—if my 
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memory serves me right, it was Genoa—had put 
her aboard the train: that she was so frightened, 
that she did not know what to do; but when 
she reached her journey’s end, had gone to some 
one in the place—either the consul or a clergy- 
man, I forget which—and obtaining enough of a 
loan to take her to London, had proceeded directly 
thither, where she had acquaintances, and then, 
for the first time, bethought her to telegraph to 
her friend in Venice ! 

Of course, no one believed this romantic tale ; 
but the truth was never known to a certainty ; 
only, as the lawful owner of the funds had never 
had any settlement with her companion from the 
day they left New York, it was supposed that 
somehow the money had slipped through the 
other lady’s fingers, and then, alarmed, she had 
run away, and concocted this pretty little romance 
about a timid maiden—with gray hair—and a 
wicked gondolier. It was better than any novel 
to the many who knew both the ladies, and it 
made quite an excitement in the usually hum- 
drum life of government clerks. 

There is a vast amount of esprit de corps amon 
these fellow-workers. If one has a bit of go 
luck, it is told all over the office, as a matter of 
general rejoicing. If affliction comes, hearts and 
purses are quickly opened, even by those who 
may not be acquainted with the one 
in trouble. It is not often, however, that people 
show their appreciation of sympathy as did one 
Mrs B——. The day after her mother’s funeral, 
she brought to her office-friends some small 
bouquets made up of the flowers which had lain 
upon the coffin. But, as it is the custom in 
some parts of the United States to remove the 
silver coffin plates just before interment, one 
need not be surprised at seeing the flowers passed 
around as a keepsake. In at least one house I 
know, the several coffin plates are neatly arranged 
on the parlour wall, as a bric-i-brac fancier hangs 
up cracked china. 


PICTURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THERE is, and there always must be, a great 
difference between ‘that which is’ and ‘that 
which seems’—between the real and the ideal-; 
and if this fact were more generally borne in 
mind, much disappointment would be prevented. 
In youth, pictures of the imagination are, as a 
rule, very vivid and glowing, and the anguish on 
discovering that ‘things are not what they seem’ 
is correspondingly great. Pecksniff confessed that 
in the days of childhood he thought ‘pickled 
onions grew on trees, and that every elephant 
was born with an impregnable castle on his back.’ 
Is it unreasonable to say that many of the ideas 
of youth are not less absurd? Take, for example, 
the average youth’s imaginary picture of the 
‘splendid’ life of a sailor. Nowadays, as we all 
know, comparatively few lads run away to sea— 
they prefer, even at a very early age, to dabble in 
literature and to speculate on the brilliant future 
of the ‘literary calling ;’ but at one time—owing 
principally to the great popularity of Marryat’s 
novels—this was quite common, and lads very 
soon discovered that the life of a sailor is 


by no means so full of romance as their fancy 
painted. 

Although everybody has had experiences of this 
sort, yet we continue to build those castles, and to 
paint those vivid mental pictures, for the simple 
reason that it is perfectly natural to do so, In 
like manner, everybody is addicted to drawing 
imaginary portraits—of picturing how such and 
such a man must look, in spite of an experience 
which tells us that those portraits will in all 
probability be totally unlike the original. It 
ought to be known by this time that the character 
or the personal appearance of an author cannot 
be judged from his writings, any more than the 
subject of those writings affords any clue to the 
circumstances under which they were written. 
Hogarth’s poet jndited an ode to riches while his 
wife was being dunned for the milk-score ; and it 
is tolerably well known that Moore wrote Lalla 
Rookh in a cottage blocked up with snow, with an 
English winter howling around. After this, it is 
not surprising to learn that Tennyson has written 
to an admirer of his well-known poem, commenc- 
ing, ‘ Break, break, break, on thy cold gray stones, 
O Sea,’ saying that it was composed, not by the 
seashore, but ‘made in a Lincolnshire lane at five 
o'clock in the morning.’ Therefore, the old piece 
of advice, ‘Never read the life of your literary 
hero,’ is as full of significance now as ever it was; 
and it is because this injunction has been dis- 
regarded, that so many pictures of the imagina- 
tion in connection with literary men have been 
destroyed. An author may indeed say of his 
‘literary executor’—as some one said of Lord 
Campbell—that he adds a new terror to death. 

An American author, when a youth, was 
inexpressibly grieved to hear that the poet of 
whom he was then fond kept his hair very short, 
and wore the best fitting coat in New York. 
Popular imagination is apt to associate genius 
with an abundance of flowing locks and uncom- 
fortable-looking cloaks ; and it is doubtless owing 
to this reason that portraits of Tennyson never 
fail to give satisfaction. But, as a rule, photo- 
graphs of eminent men are very disappointing— 
why, it would sometimes be difficult to say. Can 
it be, as some one has suggested, that all the 
bright, clever, handsome, and ‘promising young 
men’ never come te anything? ies are 
especially fond of drawing imaginary portraits 
of authors, actors, well-known divines, and pro- 
fessional beauties; and when they first see a 
photograph of any well-known personage, it is 
usually favoured with some honest though not 
flattering criticism. In the case of most other 
photographs, there is a surprising similarity of 
result, especially in the case of those of humorous 
writers and artists. It is naturally expected that 
there will be an air of jollity about such men; 
but most of them look as if they did not enjoy 
life, and even in the flesh many of them looked 
miserable. 

Leech, according to an author who knew him, 
‘disappointed expectation in the way of comedy. 
He was very silent, and his air was generally one 
of settled gloom.’ Artemus Ward always seemed 
unhappy ; and Josh Billings, in the characteristic 
words of an American reporter, had the air of a 
man who had just seated himself on a tack. The 
living American humorists are —. disappoint- 
ing. Mark Twain has been described as ‘wearing 
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the injured look of a bad boy who has been pulled 
out of bed to see uncongenial company.’ If the 
personal appearance of such men as these fails to 
realise expectation, it is no wonder that their 
photographs are disappointing. 

Of late years, the practice of giving ‘ portraits’ 
of eminent men in newspapers has enormously 
increased, until one can hardly pick up a copy 
of any provincial journal without seeing one or 
two specimens of this kind of illustration. Un- 
fortunately, however, the problem of reproducing 
photographs to work on certain kinds of fast 
printing-machines has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved ; and consequently, many well-known men 
have been anything but flattered by some of these 
crude attempts at illustration. Not long ago, a 
popular dramatist humorously threatened to bring 
an action for libel against a newspaper which ha 

rinted what he called a ‘beastly caricature’ of 

imself. Mr John Augustus O'Shea, too, once 
remarked of a certain newspaper ‘portrait’ of 
himself, that the ‘likeness in a fog’ might save 
him from arrest if ‘ wanted,’ but there was a risk 
of his American agent billing him as a ‘coloured 
gemman!’ And now, an American authoress has 
implored all her acquaintances who value their 
reputation to refuse to lend a photograph for the 
purpose of newspaper illustration. After making 
due allowance for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that many newspaper portraits are decidedly 
bad, and that they do much to destroy imaginary 
portraits and to create false impressions. 

Places, like men, are frequently very different 
from the imaginary pictures formed of them. 
Oscar Wilde confessed that he was ‘disappointed 
in the Atlantic.’ It was, he said, not nearly so 
grand as he had expected. If we are not mistaken, 
a popular journalist once expressed his indignation 
at the amount of ‘gush’ that had been written 
about the grandeur of Niagara. Almost every 
traveller, indeed, records that he was disappointed 
in the appearance of certain of the well-known 

laces in the world, because they were so different 
sani what he had expected. Who has not expe- 
rienced this feeling with regard to the sights in 
our own land? It is a singular fact, too, that 
the scenes of our youth, when visited after an 
absence of ten or twenty years, are generally dis- 
appointing, and invariably very different from the 
mental pictures we retain of them, even if no 
alterations have been made. Streets seem shorter, 
fields smaller, walls turn out to be much lower 
than we had supposed, and, in short, everything 
we see strikes us as being on a more insignificant 
scale now than when we were young. This can 
be easily accounted for, owing to the fact that the 
mental pictures formed in our childhood—when 
a five-foot wall, say, would appear rather high— 
have not become larger as we grow older. At 
thirty, a five-foot wall, as a rule, re com- 
paratively low ; hence the disparity between the 
mental pictures and the evidence of our senses. 

Charles Jeames Yellowplush, in describing his 
adventures in ‘foring parts,’ said he never saw 
a single Frenchman swallow a frog, which he 
had been ‘led to beleave was their reg’lar though 
beastly custom.’ Many ideas such as this are 
nothing more than popular pictures of the ima- 
gination, just as it has long since been discov- 
ered that the ‘ sy red-man of Fenimore 
Cooper was a purely fictitious personage. Dick 


Deadeye qualified Longfellow’s well-known asser- 
tion by saying that ‘things are seldom what they 
seem ;’ but taking all things into consideration, 
it may be doubted whether the qualification is 
necessary. 


A HANDY SCRAP-BOOK. 


A correspondent of an educational newspaper 
believes he has found a good thing in the way 
of a serviceable scrap-book. Instead of leaves 
on which to paste the scraps, it has pockets or 
envelopes, into which he drops his cuttings 
from newspapers or magazines. By this simple 
method he is saved the time and trouble of 
pasting. These cuttings are classified according 
to subjects; all the scraps on a given subject, 
or class of subjects, are put into the same 
envelope. The title of the subject is written 
on the envelope containing it, and the name 
is also entered in the index in front of the 
book. When information is wanted upon any 
subject, all the scraps will be found in one place, 
and can be easily removed, consulted, and replaced 
at pleasure. Besides printed scraps, notes, one’s 
own thoughts reduced to writing, lectures, or 
addresses, can thus be filed, and a record of the 
time and place of delivery written on the outside 
of the envelope. Busy, practical men, literary 
men, teachers, or clergymen can in this way keep 
their scraps of information in readiness for future 
consultation. An ingenious student of natural 
history has perhaps an improvement upon this 
method. Instead of a scrap-book with pockets 
or envelopes, he utilises a row of pasteboard boxes 
made to resemble books, upon the backs of which 
the contents, ‘Biography,’ ‘ Natural History,’ &c., 
are inscribed. Both of the foregoing methods of 
scrap-keeping have been tested and found practic- 
ally useful, and by either of them an article, when 
useless or finally disposed of, can be withdrawn 
and destroyed. 


JETSAM. 


Tue warm wave feels cool evening's breath ; 
White foam-flakes with its blue commingle ; 
Soul-saddened in the hush of death, 
The tide lays gently on the shingle 
A burden which it cherisheth. 


The living locks of brown sea-drift 
With the dead locks of gold are weaving ; 
The clinging garments fall and lift 
Responsive to the billows’ heaving ; 
Low at my feet they stretch their gift. 


O first-born love with death for bride ! 

O starless night with far to-morrow ! 
O wailings of a funeral tide 

Filled with the endless Ocean’s sorrow, 
And by its beauty sanctified ! 


Dear nameless daughter of the deep, 
Then seen, then loved, us nought shall sever ! 
Outwatch with me this life of sleep 
Till death’s morn join our souls for ever, 
And I my plighted troth will keep. 
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